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THE DESTINIES OF DEMOCRACY. 1 

WHETHER it is more presumptuous for the philosopher 
to write history or for the historian to write philosophy, 
is a question that *' searcheth the reins " of the scholar. The 
philosophy that is not verified and made real by an incorporation 
of historical materials has not even an intellectual value. It is 
but an esoteric sort of reverie, in space of only one or of more 
than three dimensions, as you please. History that is not 
organized and interpreted by philosophy is only a dignified 
form of the tale that is told by an idiot ; it signifies nothing. 
And yet, to combine history and philosophy, and to write, for 
example, philosophical history, is perhaps the supreme achieve- 
ment of the human mind. The analytical and speculative intel- 
lect is seldom keenly alive to the interest, the freshness, and 
above all, the exact values, of concrete facts. The inquisitive 
mind of either the journalistic or the antiquarian type may be 
narrowly analytical or loosely synthetical, but it rarely has that 
true constructive power in which analytic and synthetic genius 
are combined. 

No less degree of genius than that which blends the histori- 
cal with the philosophical intellect, and is able to apply the 
highest constructive power to the tremendous task of explain- 
ing political progress, will ever give us a true account of the 
involved relations of liberty and democracy — the most complex, 
the most momentous, the most fascinating and the most baffling 
products of social evolution. Men of unquestioned genius have 
essayed this achievement and have failed. Neither de Tocque- 
ville nor Bryce, neither Mill nor Sumner Maine, has satisfactorily 
described either liberty or democracy. True conceptions of lib- 
erty are to be found only in writings on constitutional law ; and 
even in these writings, which the general reader usually passes 

1 Democracy and Liberty. By W. E. H. Lecky. London and New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896. 2 vols., xxi, 568 pp. ; xix, 601 pp. 
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over as too technical for his needs, liberty is accurately conceived 
only if the authors in some degree unite the philosophic with 
the historical temperament. Democracy is nowhere truthfully 
portrayed, because no writer ever views it comprehensively. 
Democracy is more than a form of government ; it is more than 
universal suffrage ; it is more, even, than popular power. 

That Mr. William Edward Hartpole Lecky should write two 
compact volumes on the development of democracy and the 
struggle of liberty for existence in the nineteenth century, was 
as inevitable as that Edmund Burke should have opinions on the 
French Revolution. Mr. Lecky has throughout his life been 
deeply interested in the philosophical aspects of social progress. 
He has studied deeply those developments of rationalism and of 
morals in which are disclosed the psychological causes of politi- 
cal changes and of institutional forms. He has depicted with 
admiring appreciation that type of civil liberty, and of Parlia- 
mentary government by a property-owning, leisured class, which 
was the chief contribution that the eighteenth century made to 
civilization. At the end of these employments he has in recent 
years, before and since his election to the House of Commons, 
been deeply interested in fin de siecle democratic politics, 
and has been impelled to formulate his opinions upon every 
burning modern question, from land nationalization and muni- 
cipal tramways to woman suffrage and vivisection. How could 
he do less, then, than clothe his judgments in the brilliant, the 
often fascinating language that has made his writings no less 
literature than history, and, rounding and combining them into 
an ample whole, make them into a book ! 

Not less inevitable was it, however, that Mr. Lecky's treatise 
on these momentous themes should in value fall below, rather 
than rise above, the great works of de Tocqueville, Maine and 
Bryce. Mr. Lecky is philosophical, but he is not a philosopher. 
He is an historian, but he does not grasp history. In the 
minute analysis of a special topic his acuteness is often admi- 
rable, but he never partitions his whole subject into its logical, 
or even into its descriptive or its chronological divisions. He 
can put together with fine literary art the descriptive or the 
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narrative elements of a single chapter, but in higher constructive 
power he is astonishingly deficient. He cannot put together the 
chapters of a book. There is absolutely no reason why any one 
of the chapters of Democracy and Liberty should stand where it 
does rather than somewhere else. The work is therefore an 
admirable, a brilliant achievement in high -class journalism ; it 
is nothing more. Nevertheless, it may easily prove to be more 
useful for popular instruction than any preceding account of 
modern political tendencies. Let us, then, try to see exactly 
what Mr. Lecky attempts to show, and to estimate his success 
within the limits which he has imposed upon himself, and those 
which his literary habits and the characteristics of his mind 
have imposed upon him. 

In Democracy and Liberty Mr. Lecky distinctly states a defi- 
nite thesis, and his account of the political and social changes 
that have been taking place in Europe and the United States 
during the present century is evidently regarded by him as a 
demonstration of his proposition. With his flagrant disregard 
of logical order, however, the statement of his thesis is so placed 
that only the attentive, line-by-line reader will discover it. Half 
of his reviewers have missed it, and have in consequence praised 
or blamed him for arguments that he has not so much as 
attempted to make. The words that should have been put at 
the beginning of his first chapter are thrown in almost paren- 
thetically at the end of the twenty-fifth page, as follows : 

One of the great divisions of politics in our day is coming to be 
whether, at the last resort, the world should be governed by its igno- 
rance or by its intelligence. According to the one party, the prepon- 
derating power should be with education and property ; according to 
the other, the ultimate source of power, the supreme right of appeal 
and of control, belongs legitimately to the majority of the nation told 
by the head, — or, in other words, to the poorest, the most ignorant, 
the most incapable, who are necessarily the most numerous. 

It is a theory which assuredly reverses all the past experiences of 
mankind. In every field of human enterprise, in all the competitions 
of life, by the inexorable law of nature, superiority lies with the few 
and not with the many, and success can only be attained by placing 
the guiding and controlling power mainly in their hands. 
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Here we have Mr. Lecky's conception of democracy. It is 
the political power of the ignorant many, exercised through a 
formal method of procedure which essentially consists in a count 
by the head, irrespective of personal qualifications. It is the 
realization of the theoretical politics of Rousseau. Very evi- 
dently we have here, also, Mr. Lecky's profound conviction that 
ultimate political decision by the ignorant many is equivalent to 
the rule of ignorance, and is therefore predestined by the laws 
of nature and the experience of mankind to disastrous failure. 
His review of the recent politics and legislation of western 
Europe and the United States is accordingly made in the belief 
that they disclose the unmistakable beginnings of the decay of 
civilization. Incidentally he attempts, also, to establish the 
secondary proposition that England is probably to suffer more 
severely than any other nation from the rule of ignorance and 
the decline of liberty. The enlightenment, the nobility, the 
sane administration of affairs, which have made her the leader 
in human progress, are to disappear under the reign of univer- 
sal vulgarity, narrow-mindedness and all-conquering folly. 

A merely formal criticism of such a work would inquire 
whether this conception of democracy is scientific, of undoubted 
philosophical lineage, or only a base-born notion that has been 
picked up among the people, clothed in literary purple and fine 
linen, and passed off in intellectual society as of the legitimate 
aristocracy of ideas. It would next inquire whether ultimate 
political decision by the relatively ignorant many is necessarily 
the same thing as the rule of ignorance, and therefore foreor- 
dained to failure. 

Under criticism of this kind Mr. Lecky's thesis would suffer 
severely. His conception of democracy is a bastard idea, half 
philosophical and half commonplace. Scientifically, democracy 
must be defined either as a form of government, or as a form of 
the state, or as a form of society, or as a combination of the three. 
As a form of government, democracy consists in the actual 
administration of political affairs through universal suffrage. 
Democracy as a form of government cannot coexist with repre- 
sentative institutions ; it admits executive and judicial offices 
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only of the most restricted ministerial type ; it demands the 
decision of every question of legal and executive detail, no less 
than of every fundamental principle of right and of policy, by 
a direct popular vote. There is no such thing as a democratic 
government on a large scale. Democracy as a form of the state 
is popular sovereignty — that is, a popular distribution of formal 
political power. It signifies the right of the masses of the 
people to participate in the creation of the government or 
machinery of administration. It may act through representa- 
tive institutions, as well as directly. These distinctions, which 
in their essential features were made by Aristotle, have in recent 
years become familiar. Democracy as a form of society is not 
so often or quite so easily discriminated. It is a democratic 
organization and control of the non-political forms of associa- 
tion. It is also something besides. In a perfectly democratic 
society the masses would possess that indefinite, unformed, but 
actual political power which lies back of the formal power that 
registers its decisions through the act of voting. In the poorer 
ranks of the population there would be a volume of feeling, 
opinion and will, that might at any moment assume a political 
form, either legal or revolutionary. In Professor Burgess's 
nomenclature, democracy as a form of society is popular sov- 
ereignty behind the constitution, as distinguished from popular 
sovereignty in the constitution. In the language of Professor 
Dicey it is popular political sovereignty as distinguished from 
popular legal sovereignty. 

It is easy to see that Mr. Lecky's conception of democracy is 
not to be identified too exactly with any one of these scientific 
notions, although in a general way it corresponds to the second. 
The real subject of his investigation is democracy as a form of 
the state. It is the formal sovereignty of the people, expressing 
ultimate decisions through universal suffrage. 

The error in this conception is of that interesting kind which 
practical men and historians habitually attribute to theorists, 
but which, in fact, is always committed by the practical men 
and the historians themselves, and never by the theorists. It 
consists in accepting an abstract formula, without limitations or 
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reservations, as a sufficient account of a concrete phenomenon. 
The political theorist knows that his three conceptions of democ- 
racy limit one another, and that, corresponding to the theoreti- 
cal limitations, there arc in reality numberless limitations of 
phenomenon by phenomenon. He knows that democracy as a 
form of the state always tends to run into democracy as a form of 
government, but never makes great progress in that direction ; 
and the reason for this curious limitation he finds in the infinitely 
complex relations that enter into the constitution of democracy 
as a form of society. In short, he realizes that every one of 
the three modes of democracy is conditioned by the other two. 
Mr. Lecky, recognizing only one mode, depicts that one as 
absolute. 

It is for this reason that he makes the fatal mistake of 
assuming that in politics ultimate formal decision by the igno- 
rant many is necessarily equivalent to the rule of ignorance. 
In technical language this is the error of confounding democracy 
as a form of the state with democracy as a form of society, or, 
more generally, of confounding the state organized in the con- 
stitution with the state behind the constitution. Of course it is 
conceivable that the ignorant masses might not only vote, but 
vote independently, endeavoring actually to express, in their 
voting, their own ignorant opinions ; but it is not less conceiv- 
able that they might defer to the opinions of leaders wiser than 
themselves. There is no a priori necessity for thinking that a 
plebiscite registers a really popular judgment. Tradition, cus- 
tom, imitation, industrial conditions, indefinite modes of eco- 
nomic and social pressure may conspire to make a popular 
election nothing more than an endorsement of the policy of a 
few individuals. Not only may democracy as a form of the 
state coexist with aristocracy as a form of society, but more 
profound studies of sociology than have yet been undertaken 
may one day demonstrate that the political mode of democracy 
is vitally dependent upon certain non-democratic relations in 
the non-political modes of social intercourse and organization. 

This purely formal criticism, however, must not be allowed 
to stand as a substitute for that which is more concrete and 
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vital. What we are most concerned to know is, first, whether 
at the present time Mr. Lecky's imperfect conception of demo- 
cracy is a true generalization of political facts — whether non- 
political society no less than the state has become democratic, 
whether popular sovereignty is, in fact, the rule of ignorance ; 
and secondly, whether, if democracy is indeed at the present 
time a rule of ignorance, its tendencies and conditions compel 
us to believe that it will never be anything better. 

Taking the concrete view, then, candor forces the frank 
admission that Mr. Lecky has sustained a serious indictment 
of the political democracy of the hour. Stated in the fewest 
words, the charge is the old one — as old as the Politics of 
Aristotle — that democracy is not always favorable to liberty, 
and that it breeds jobbery, extravagance and disregard of jus- 
tice. To heighten the picture through the device of contrast, 
Mr. Lecky begins his story with an account of English repre- 
sentative government in the eighteenth century. Of this pre- 
liminary sketch it is the critic's unpleasant duty to say that it 
is not altogether truthful. It would be hard to find in political 
annals a more extreme development of corruption, including a 
more wanton debauchery of the civil service, than England had 
attained under her rotten-borough Parliamentary system a cen- 
tury ago. This aspect of his subject Mr. Lecky touches very 
lightly, while he enlarges upon the merits of a system which 
brought into Parliament a great number of men of extraordinary 
ability, which secured to ministries a persistent support that 
could be relied upon, which was surrounded by traditional 
reverence, which upheld the institutions of property, religion 
and civil liberty, and which, all in all, "had unquestionably 
worked well." These merits of the English Parliamentary 
system the framers of the American constitution sought to 
perpetuate in that instrument, and on this fact also Mr. Lecky 
dwells. In theoretical opposition to this English parliament- 
arism, which represented classes, vested interests and con- 
crete institutions, to the utter neglect of an abstract political 
equality, stood the speculative, or French, type of democracy, 
which aimed to level all inequalities of privilege and of power 
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by giving to every man one vote and to every vote the same 
value. Little by little this speculative democracy of Rousseau 
has been passing out of the realm of ideas into the world of 
political facts, and inch by inch it has been conquering the 
ground once held by the Parliamentary system. The second half 
of Mr. Lecky's first chapter is devoted to an account of the 
progress of democracy in France and in the United States since 
1848, and to some of the more obvious consequences, particu- 
larly the decreasing stability of governments and the gigantic 
increase of taxes and public debts. 

From this sketch of his argument Mr. Lecky passes at once 
to the several counts of his indictment. To mention only the 
more important of these, they are that democracy confiscates 
property ; that it restricts liberty in the alleged interests of 
morality and of the working classes ; and that it tends to give 
the balance of power in society to the emotional, rather than to 
the rational, elements of the population. 

The proof of confiscation is a record of facts of very unequal 
values. The meaning of the steady growth of taxation by 
cruder and ever cruder methods and of the reckless expendi- 
ture of public revenues is not to be mistaken. Alike in 
France, in Canada, in the United States and in Australia, pub- 
lic finance is and has long been a monstrous scandal. But the 
Irish land legislation, which Mr. Lecky evidently regards as 
a rather blacker act of governmental robbery than any other 
which he recalls, will not be admitted in evidence by all among 
his readers who are in general agreement with his opinions. 
It is not absolutely certain that this legislation was not in 
essence, although in a barbarously crude form, an act of 
long-delayed justice. Still less can it be admitted that the 
popularity of the single tax is an evidence of a widespread 
desire to confiscate private property. Mr. George himself did 
unquestionably in Progress and Poverty advocate the confisca- 
tion of land values ; but it was not until his original proposition 
was converted into the essentially different doctrine of the single 
tax that it won many adherents. Far more telling, in the 
charge against the ethics of democracy, are the examples of 
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recent attacks upon literary property. The popular majority 
that will not or cannot see the justice of copyright laws has no 
sense of the moral grounds of property in any form whatsoever. 
The most humiliating examples of all, Mr. Lecky might have 
drawn, had he chosen to do so, from the repudiation of public 
debts and from the greenback and silver "crazes" in the United 
States. 

That democracy is ready to sacrifice individual liberty to ends 
which it believes that it can attain directly through restrictive 
legislation, is not a novel proposition. Mr. Lecky's chapters in 
proof of it are in substance not unlike Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
papers on "The New Toryism" and "The Coming Slavery." 
Their force is due to their comprehensiveness and their wealth 
of detail. Even the hardened reader of individualistic tracts 
will experience a new sensation as he turns Mr. Lecky's pages 
and follows through one continuous narrative the astonishing 
story of modern legislation against gambling, liquor-selling, 
cigarette-smoking and other modes of vice, and of the yet more 
elaborate legislation in behalf of " labor," consisting of laws 
limiting the hours of employment, regulating the internal affairs 
of the factory and of the workshop, fixing the times and modes 
of wage payments, prescribing the details of tenement-house 
construction and management, forbidding the competitive em- 
ployment of convict labor by the state, and even fixing a mini- 
mum wage for municipal laborers. If any enthusiastic believer 
in "the rights of man " has supposed that, because in its later 
developments democracy has refrained from interfering with 
the individual by the murderous methods of the French Revo- 
lution, it has been any the less disposed to regulate his life for 
him, he must be prepared to see his illusion dispelled when he 
ventures to read Mr. Lecky's pages. 

There is one great class of interests, however, in respect of 
which democracy has apparently fought persistently and irre- 
sistibly for liberty. Democracy is as hostile now as it was 
under the Directory to all restraints upon liberty imposed in 
the name of religion or by ecclesiastical authority. There are 
no more brilliant pages in Mr. Lecky's volumes than those in 
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which he traces the continuous encroachment of the civil upon 
the ecclesiastical power, the extension of secular education, the 
substitution of civil for ecclesiastical marriage, and the growing 
disregard of Sunday laws. 

But, as Mr. Lecky warns us, it will not do to become too 
confident that we discover here a form of liberty that democracy 
will under all circumstances defend. There are significant limi- 
tations. In the first place, it is not liberty as such that democ- 
racy has contended for in its alliance with secularism. Its real 
concern has been to throttle a hostile power. This has been 
sufficiently proved by the excessively illiberal dealing of French 
democracy with the Roman Catholic Church, especially in edu- 
cational matters. Another and much more interesting demon- 
stration, however, has not escaped Mr. Lecky's survey. This 
is found in the history of American legislation against the 
Mormon Church and its institution of polygamy. Mr. Lecky 
leaves his readers in no doubt that, while he is no apologist for 
either Mormonism or polygamy, he is unable to reconcile certain 
radical features of the Edmunds Act with the principles of the 
federal constitution. In the second place, the Roman Catholic 
Church has undoubtedly a much deeper sympathy with demo- 
cracy and with certain forms of socialism than it can possibly 
have with a scheme of law and government which frankly accepts 
the principles of private judgment and individual responsi- 
bility in affairs of conduct, and the policy of unrestricted com- 
petition in industry. The membership of the Roman Church 
corresponds far more closely to the wage-earning masses than 
to the business and professional classes. No intelligent observer 
can have followed the recent developments of Roman Catholic 
policy without discovering that the church is preparing to give 
up its struggle against the forms of civil government and to 
exercise its authority henceforward through them. It has no 
intention of surrendering the smallest fraction of authority 
as such, but it expects more and more to express authority 
through a spiritual ascendency in the mind of the voter. 
Instinctively or rationally the Holy See has discovered the true 
relation of the state behind the constitution to the state within 
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the constitution. Could there be for its purposes a better 
instrument than a democracy which is disposed to rule abso- 
lutely, substituting for the authority of a monarch by divine 
right, not liberty and individual responsibility, but the authority 
of a majority by divine right ? 

To prove that democracy tends to give the balance of power 
in society to the emotional rather than to the intellectual ele- 
ments of the population, it would only be necessary to show 
that universal suffrage is in fact the actual rule, as distin- 
guished from the more or less mechanical voting, of the many. 
It is the exceptional man whose conduct is controlled by 
reason. Hardly less exceptional is the man whose opinions 
are moulded by reason. The crowd, the mass, is swayed 
mainly by example and by feeling. Mr. Lecky is not depend- 
ent, however, upon this line of proof. Proof of another kind 
is ready to his hand, and he does not fail to make the most of 
it. The democratic movement has not stopped at universal 
suffrage among men. It aims to extend the legislative fran- 
chise to women also. Already it has half accomplished its pur- 
pose. English women enjoy the municipal suffrage, and they 
believe that the Parliamentary franchise is within their grasp. 
In the United States women of Colorado and Wyoming vote 
for state officers, for Congressmen and for presidential electors. 
In New Zealand and in South Australia, women vote in all 
matters on a perfect equality with men. Mr. Lecky's treat- 
ment of this question is eminently calm and judicial. Most of 
the alarmist arguments against the political activity of women 
he sets aside as puerile ; but there is one which he finds to be 
of unmistakable force. He calls attention to the passionate 
interest which women have of late been taking in various 
" humane " crusades, including anti-vivisection, and then says : 

There have been ages in which insensibility to suffering was the 
prevailing vice of public opinion. In our own there is, perhaps, more 
to be feared from wild gusts of unreasoning, uncalculating, hysterical 
emotion. "Les races," as Buffon said, "se fe"minisent." A due 
sense of the proportion of things, an habitual regard to the ultimate 
and distant consequences of political measures, a sound, sober and 
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unexaggerated judgment are elements which already are lamentably 
wanting in political life, and female influence would certainly not tend 
to increase them. 

Nor is it likely that it would be in the direction of liberty. With 
women, even more than men, there is a strong disposition to overrate 
the curative powers of legislation, to attempt to mould the lives of 
men in all their details by meddlesome or restraining laws ; and an 
increase of female influence could hardly fail to increase that habit 
of excessive legislation which is one of the great evils of the time. 

Such are some of the consequences of democracy as a form 
of the state which are now to be observed in America and in 
Europe. They are not yet as tragic as were the consequences 
of democracy in Paris one hundred years ago; not yet as gro- 
tesque as were the consequences of democracy in Athens in 
the days of Cleon the Tanner. Nevertheless, in their essen- 
tial quality they are not different. They are undoubtedly 
restrictive of liberty ; they reveal a spirit of absolutism ; they 
are stamped with dishonesty and with folly. 

But are these the final consequences ? Do we yet see the 
end of the democratic movement ? Do we know its destiny, or 
can we, at least, be sure that we have discovered its persistent 
tendencies ? 

To frame a partial answer to these questions we must 
remember that democracy has only now begun to develop its 
positive program. Democracy originates in resistance to 
oppression. It is the child of liberty. Historically it is 
always after the property-accumulating middle classes suc- 
ceed in establishing the institutions of civil liberty that they 
extend political privileges to the wage-earning multitude. 
They do so partly because they realize that their own politi- 
cal rights were forcibly wrested from monarchy and nobility, 
and they fear that they themselves may be forced in turn to 
surrender if they do not make voluntary concessions ; partly 
because they have a strong belief that the blessings of liberty 
are so obvious that men who have once enjoyed will not cur- 
tail them; but chiefly because the division of the electorate 
into parties has created a powerful inducement to extend the 
suffrage as a means of increasing the voting strength of the 
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party that happens to be in power. Thus, liberty has led 
inevitably to universal suffrage. But it has done so only 
because the masses have suffered from wrongs and neglects 
that have called for remedy, and because the ruling classes 
have desired to carry out policies that could be accomplished 
only through the political aid of the masses. The student of 
political science will never understand democracy until he sees 
clearly that its origin is not due to the formulation of any 
positive program by the masses themselves. 

The institution of universal suffrage is, therefore, only 
the first of two historical stages, the second of which we can 
but conjecturally forecast. The masses have had political 
power conferred upon them by their political superiors. They 
have associated it with the rectification of wrongs from which 
they have hitherto suffered. Their political conceptions, there- 
fore, have been almost wholly negative. How to use political 
power positively to further their economic and moral well- 
being, is a problem to which they have only very recently 
begun to give earnest attention. That they are beginning to 
reflect upon it is made evident wherever there is a serious 
interest in the public school system, or in questions of public 
morals and of public health. 

It is therefore too soon to say that democracy must continue 
to be the rule of ignorance. That it may so continue, is not to 
be denied. But there are two possibilities of better things, to 
each of which attention must now briefly be given. It is pos- 
sible, first, that the masses, in attempting to formulate a posi- 
tive program for the use of their power in furtherance of their 
own well-being, will speedily learn the great lesson which the 
middle classes learned some hundreds of years ago. That 
lesson is, that the only way in which political power can be 
made to further the well-being of a community or of a class is 
through the establishment and the maintenance of civil liberty. 
Experience has over and over again demonstrated — it will 
infallibly continue to demonstrate — that a high degree of 
material prosperity can be attained only through freedom of 
enterprise and of organization, and that the highest type of per- 
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sonality can be developed only through intellectual liberty and 
individual responsibility. The middle-class civilization that 
Mr. Lecky so ardently admires has been developed because 
the middle classes perceived that liberty was the one means 
through which they could utilize their power in the creation of 
wealth, art, science and moral order. In the development of 
the internal policy of the great labor organizations there are 
signs that the wage earners are learning the truth, that whether 
or not liberty is, as Proudhon said, " not the daughter but the 
mother of order," she is at any rate the mother of progress. 
If this truth becomes a popular conviction, the democracy of 
the twentieth and twenty-first centuries will be very different 
from that of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

The second possibility is that the voting masses will follow 
a rational guidance. Whatever the form of the state that is 
organized in the constitution, the state behind the constitution 
can never be absolutely democratic. This is the explanation 
of phenomena that have puzzled the theorists and the his- 
torians for many centuries. It is conceivable, though not 
probable, that the industrial organization of society, like the 
political electorate, may become democratic. Cooperative 
associations may displace the entrepreneur. It is possible that 
all the minor forms of association also may become wholly 
democratic. But never, by any possibility, can democracy 
establish itself within the cultural organization. Differences 
of mental ability and of moral power will always exist among 
men; and by a law that is as absolute in the realm of mind as 
the law of gravitation is in the physical world, inferior men will 
continue to defer to their superiors, to believe dicta instead of 
thinking propositions, and to imitate examples instead of origi- 
nating them. This is why the democracy that has rebelled 
against the traditional modes or forms of authority, and has 
become distrustful of the leadership of cultivated men, in- 
variably evolves that most preposterous and contemptible of 
potentates, the " boss." Leadership of some kind men must 
and will have. 
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The destinies of political democracy will, therefore, be de- 
termined ultimately by the character of the aristocracy that 
rules the state behind the constitution. The ignorant masses 
of Mr. Lecky's formula will not rule through their ignorance. 
They will rule through their deference to great humbugs, 
great scoundrels, great priests or great men. At present 
they rule through their deference to the great humbugs and 
the great scoundrels, and so lend support to Mr. Lecky's belief 
that democracy is the rule of ignorance, and afford apparent 
justification of Mr. Carlyle's definition of the people as a cer- 
tain number of millions, mostly fools. If it could be shown 
that the " boss " is a creation of political democracy, the out- 
look would indeed be dark. But there are many reasons for 
believing that popular thought on this question inverts the 
order of cause and effect. The " boss " is probably not the 
product of democracy. The misdeeds and follies of democracy 
are probably due to the independent existence of the "boss." 
The "boss" flourishes and reigns because men have for the 
time being lost their faith in the true aristocracy of intellect 
and conscience. Only to the faint-hearted and to the short- 
sighted should there be any need to say that a determined 
effort to restore that faith is to be the most momentous socio- 
logical phenomenon of the next fifty years. The initiative may 
be taken by the Roman Catholic Church. Accepting democ- 
racy as the inevitable form of the state within the constitution, 
the Roman Catholic Church fully and deliberately intends to 
make itself again what once it was — the ruling aristocracy of 
the state behind the constitution. If this purpose becomes 
more and more obvious, the forces of Protestantism will again 
be roused to intense activity. The principles of liberty and of 
individual responsibility will again be opposed to the principle 
of authority and will again fascinate the minds of rationalistic 
men. 

In all probability, therefore, the destiny of democracy is to 
be controlled either by religious authority or by a much more 
earnest and thoughtful type of Protestant liberalism than that 
which prevails to-day. In a struggle between these forces men 
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of all ranks and conditions, the rich and the poor, the learned 
and the unlearned, will give their allegiance to worthy leaders. 
The " boss" with his deeds of ignorance and of evil will sink into 
oblivion. It should be needless to add that such a struggle, if it 
comes, will be a contest of ideas. The church that seeks to rule 
through democracy is of necessity an enlightened church, con- 
trolled by men of pure and lofty aims, to whom the imbecilities 
of A.P.A.-ism are an idle wind that they regard not. For those, 
however, who understand the true significance of such a struggle, 
there should be no difficulty in forming an opinion upon the 
wisdom of further extending democracy within the constitution 
by including women within the electorate. If we believe that 
salvation lies in authority, let us by all means give the ballot 
to that half of the population which instinctively associates all 
hard-headedness with spiritual untowardness. But if we value 
freedom of contract and of organization, the right of private 
judgment and individual responsibility, let us not advocate 
woman suffrage until we are convinced that through education 
and a broadened experience of the world women in general 
have subordinated emotion to judgment, and that good women 
in particular have emancipated themselves from the evil belief 
of moral and political absolutism — that the end justifies the 

means - Franklin H. Giddings. 



